HENEY  WARD   BEECHER

had altogether settled down. 'Talk generalities,' he
whispered, * for the next few moments; give them time
to find their places before you go on to the business
part of your speech.' I acted strictly on his advice; I
talked generalities as showy and fine as I could well
make them, until the noise of settling into seats had
subsided, and then I became business-like, dropped elo-
quence and went straight to the purpose of my discourse.
I always felt that I owed Henry George a good turn for
that practical word in season. I met him often after-
wards in New York, and I always had a firm belief that
he had a long and a most useful career before him, and
few outside the circle of his most intimate friends could
have felt more regret than I did when that career came
suddenly to an untimely end.

I come back now from my digression, and I pass over
my season of stump oratory in the United States and
Canada, in order to bring my narrative at once to a
meeting which I held in Brooklyn towards the close of
my -visit. At that meeting I had the honour of Henry
Ward Beecher's presence on my platform. He and I
and some other friends had dined at the house of Mr.
Seth Lowe, a citizen of Brooklyn, whose name is the
synonym for public spirit and for liberal help to every
educational movement; and from the dinner-table we
went to the meeting, where Beecher delivered a power-
ful and a thrilling speech as full of common sense as it
was of eloquence in favour of the claim for Home Rule
in Ireland. That was the last time I ever saw Beecher,
and I am not sure whether that was not the last public
meeting he ever addressed. Certainly I left America
not many days after, and Beecher was dead before I
reached the shores of England. He had always been
unsparing of his physical resources, and his was not a
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